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THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 



I. It is seldom that an organization can count its years as more 
than three score and ten when the whole condition of affairs has 
changed to such an extent as to have apparently made its con- 
tinuance unnecessary. When the Colonization Society was 
founded he would have been imagined a vain dreamer who should 
have prophecied that slavery would cease to exist on this conti- 
nent in less than fifty years. Or, had one been found so rash as 
to utter such. a prediction, who would not have felt that if it came 
true the need of the existence of the Society would cease with the 
extinction of the evil, the miseries of which it was its purpose to 
ameliorate ? 

For, paradoxical as it may seem, the condition of the slave was 
not as pitiable as that of the freedman in a slave-holding commu- 
nity. For while the slave had some sort of home, and welljdefined 
relations with his fellow-beings, the freedman belonged to no one. 
No man cared for his soul or body. He was free to support 
himself where labor was a drug in the market ; free to enjoy a 
liberty .which brought responsibility without honor ; and separa- 
tion from his brethren, but no adoption into the ruling class. 

It was no wonder that good men hesitated to set their slaves 
free when such was the outlook. It need not puzzle us when we 
find that the slaves themselves were so apathetic. Freedom, as 
they saw it, had few attractions. They preferred to ** bear those 
ills they had than flee to others that they knew not of ' ' 

It was this state of affairs which made the Colonization Society 
a blessing to the country. It provided an asylum for the freed- 
man, and it encouraged the doubtful to take the heroic plunge of 
freeing their slaves. When true freedom came there was no 
apathy. When the blacks understood that life was before them 
to make or mar, exactly as it had been for their masters ; when 
the roving instinct of the savage, so long repressed by the patrol, 
was given scope, they rose as gladly as any people and rejoiced 
in the treasure they had found. 
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It must have seemed to many of its friends then as if the work 
of the Colonization Society had been accomplished and that it 
might adjourn sine die, with the consciousness that it had acted 
the part of the Good Samaritan to the man lying by the wayside, 
beaten and robbed. But through all the years which have elapsed 
since the war, — so many that when we speak of it our children ask 
if we mean the Revolutionary War — through all these years there 
has been something to be done, a sort of paying the charges at 
the Inn, to return to our figure of the Good Samaritan, and yet 
a secret feeling that when those who had been the friends of the 
Society when it was ridiculed by fire-eater and denounced by 
fanatic had passed away no new men would be found to infuse 
new vigor into the work. 

Suddenly all this has been changed. The right of the Negro, 
the possibility of the Negro, the relation of the Negro to the white 
man, which was for so long the one question in American politics 
— which we had supposed was distinctly a local issue — has sud- 
denly become the greate$t of all questions for the civilized world. 
All eyes to-day are turned to Africa. The opening of the Dark 
Contin^t has been the greatest achievement of the last quarter 
of the century now passing away. It needs no prophet to see 
that it is to be the cause of great searching of heart amid the 
nations of the earth in the new century which is drawing near. 

The ignorance and blindness, the weakness and pathetic pa- 
tience of the Negro race, did not appeal in vain to the Judge of 
all the earth. Here in this city of Washington because of it "the 
mighty were put down from their seat, and they were exalted of 
low degree.'* This was but the beginning. The part played by 
the Negro in the local history of the United States will be found 
to iiave been but the rehearsal for the great drama of the twentieth 
century. 

Here, then, is the new opportunity for your Society. Your 
voice, which did not cry aloud nor make itself to be heard in the 
streets, may now speak with authority. Your hand, which fanned 
the smoking flax and bound up the bruiseji reed, may now be 
held up in protest against the iniquities which some of you will 
see inaugurated before many years have passed. 

II. If I am asked why I anticipate such evils for Africa, I answer, 
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because of the history of the last century and the present condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Professor Seeley, in his '* Expansion of England/' * says that 
all the wars which have desolated Europe since the end of the 
thirty years' war have been wars for colonies. Spain and Eng- 
land, Holland and France, have grappled with one another in 
Europe for the possession of territory which was unknown to the 
mass of the people, and scarcely more than a name to the rulers. 
Whether the influence of the colonies was as great as he supposes 
may perhaps be a question, but there can be no doubt that the 
obscure skirmish on the Monongahela, in which the young 
Washington played a part, set the world on fire, says Parkman; 
and when the conflict ceased, leaving *'the most triumphant 
peace that England ever knew,"t it was found that ** three of the 
victories of the seven years' war determined for ages the destinies 
of mankind. With that of Rossbach began the recreation of 
Germany; with that of Plassey the influence of Europe told for 
the first time since the days of Alexander on the nations of the 
East ; with the triumph of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham 
began the history of the United States. "J 

A chance encounter of French and Indians in the Wilderness 
was the signal for the lifting of the curtain on a stage where such 
figures as Clive and Wolf, Frederick the Great and Washington, 
were to play their parts. And amid what scenery ! The hot 
plains of India are trampled to dust beneath the ponderous tread 
of Surajah Dowlah's elephants; the swift canoe of the Indian 
darts across the waters of Lake George or floats down the broad 
waters of the St. Lawrence ; the veterans of the great Frederick 
appear as if by magic in Silicia. The scene is shifted, and from 
the energy of the camp we are shown the luxury of the court. 
Versailles with all its glories appears before us; a shameless woman 
the real ruler, the destestible king pouring into her lap the treas- 
ures of the kingdom. From behind the scenes is heard from 
lime to time a mocking laugh. It is the voice of the old cynic 

* "The Expansion of England," by J. R. Seeley, M. A. I^ndon, 1883. 
t Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. i, p. 150. ^ 

J Greene, History of the English People, IV, 193. Quoted in Park- 
man's "Montcalm and Wolfe." Boston, 1884. 
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Voltaire. Well may he laugh ! For all these glories will pass 
away. 

What is it we learn from this recital of the facts familiar to us 
all ? Why this, apparently. That the blow of an Indian's toma- 
hawk shattered the throne of France, humbled the power of 
Austria, pulverized the decaying grandeur of Spain, opened a 
new path for Germany, severed the Eastern and Western pos- 
sessions of France for England to seize, and cut off a continent 
from the Empire of Great Britain. 

He who doubts of the solidarity of the human race should re- 
read the history of the seven years' war. The results of that one 
red man's deed are so prodigious that we doubt if they can be 
the effects of so simple a cause, and, indeed, they were not. The 
murder of Jumonville was but the occasion which caused the 
pent-up forces to burst forth. It may have been but a single 
drop of rain which, permeating the soil at the base of Vesuvius, 
ignited the subterranean acids and caused the great mountain to 
belch forth its molten lava and destroy the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The lesson of all history, but above all that of 
the eighteenth century, shows that, given the conditions for a 
conflagration, it needs but a little fire to kindle the great wood. 

The question which we need to ask ourselves is this: Is there 
or is there not reason to anticipate a new conflagration in the near 
future, and is it not probable that Africa will be the occasion, if 
not the cause, thereof? 

III. We need only spread the map of Africa before us to see 
at a glance the position of affairs. Ejigland has long held the 
four cardinal points, and now is master of Egypt and the gateway 
of the Nile. Germany claims an empire on the east, and France 
has provinces on all sides except the south. Portugal snarls at 
England on the west coast and Italy growls at France about pos- 
sessions in the north. In the heart of Africa is planted the Congo 
Free State, a power for good as long as the European concert 
continues, but a prize to the strongest when the great scramble 
begins. Will it ever begin ? If Teutonic firmness and French 
finesse and Italian subtlety are taxed to the utmost to extinguish 
the sparks that are continually flying across the borders of civil- 
ized States before they light on the huge magazines that have 
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been built in Europe, what is the probability when these moment- 
pus issues are complicated by the presence of savages who are 
ignorant of self-control ? 

We point with wonder to the result of the organization which > 
will enable a little child to place her finger on a button which will 
cause the great machinery of an exhibition a thousand miles away 
to revolve; but there is another power more mysterious still, 
which so acts on the hearts and brains of men that any day a 
furious savage on the banks of the Aruwimi may shoot a poisoned 
arrow and cause a revolution in Russia; many homes to be deso- 
late in England; the roll of drums to be heard through France; 
the shrill blare of trumpets to scream in Italy; the sabres of Aus- 
tria to flash, and the dull thunder of the Kaiser's legions to shake 
the valley of the Rhine, and Europe and Africa to be deluged 
with blood. 

All this is a daily possibility. It was the meeting of the three 
great powers of the world — England France, and Spain — in the 
New World which brought on the seven years' war. Africa is 
the meeting-place to-day, but there are four great powers — Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy — facing one another there, 
and two — Russia and Austria — sleeping on their arms in Europe. 

The result of that conflict on Europe we will not contemplate. 
I ask you to consider Africa. What must be the result upon her ? 
Imagine two herds of elephants rushing upon one another across 
a plain where little children are playing, and ask what would be 
the children's fate ! That is the position of the African. Nor is 
that all. Once let the conflict begin and the Arabs will slip in 
like serpents between the combatants, and all the horrors of the 
slave trade, checked for a while, will begin again. The question, 
then, which confronts us is this: Have we no responsibility in the 
premises ? Have the nations of Europe a right to partition Africa ? 
It is strange that such a question is lost sight of. 

It will be answered, the Africans have no right to the exclusive 
possession of the land any more than the North American In- 
dians had to use this continent as a game preserve. No doubt 
that is true. The surplus population of Europe has a right to 
flow into the unused lands of Africa. But on what condition ? 
Only on the condition that they will use it better than the savages 
who are their neighbors. They must go with the tools adcumu- 
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lated by centuries of civilization. They may not abandon in- 
dustry. They must carry with them the morals of civilization. 
They may not break faith with the nations about them and then 
. denounce as devils those who slay them while they sleep or entrap 
them in the forest. Every man has a right to life, liberty and the 
enjoyment of his property, even the savage by whom the civilized 
man settles. But how seldom is that remembered ! Think of 
the wholesale robbery of India by England till the Mutiny taught 
her that justice paid ! Remember that less than thirty years ago 
the Legislature of Idaho offered $ioo for every Indian warrior's 
scalp and a proportionate sum for the scalps of women and of 
children under ten years old ! Remember — no, it is present in 
your minds — the ghastly story of the battle of Wounded Knee. 
When men ask us if we would stop the onward march of civiliza- 
tion by the opposition of sentiment, we answer. No; but what we 
do demand is that it shall be civilization which advances, and not 
a savagery more deadly than that which it seeks to replace because 
armed with the powers of civilization. We ask that States which 
plant colonies should see that the laws which protect the weak in 
Europe should be enforced in favor of Tonquins, Burmese, Afri- 
cans, and Indians. 

Yet see how coolly such a fair minded man as Stanley can con- 
template injustice. * ' We were in camp by noon of the 29th at 
Congo la Lemba, on the site of a place I knew some years ago 
as a flourishing village. The chief of it was then in his glory — 
an undisputed master of the district. Prosperity, however, 
spoiled him, and he began to exact tolls from the State caravans. 
The route being blocked by his insolence, the State sent a force 
of Bangalos, who captured and beheaded him. The village was 
burned, and the people fled elsewhere. The village site is now 
covered with tall grass, and its guava, palm, and lemon trees are 
choked with reeds." * 

What had this man done ? He had enacted a tariff bill ; or, 
to put it more accurately, he did exactly what Canada has done 
in regard to goods passing through the Welland Canal. Suppose 
Montreal were burned in reprisal, should we not have to answer 
for it ? But this poor uninstructed political economist had no 



* In Darkest Africa, vol. I, p. 82. 
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friends, and " tall grass covers the site of his village." " If these 
things are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?" 

I have spoken only of what we might call the common law of 
morals, which is all the State can deal with ; but when we consider 
the settlers as individuals they must be judged by a higher law — 
the law of Christ. By that law they will be asked not if they 
treated the savages as if they were human, but whether they 
looked on them as brothers and tried to live with them as such. 
I know the difficulties which will be urged. It will be said: ** The 
conflict between the new and the old, progress and retrogression, 
civilization and savagery, is as inevitable as the conflict between 
light and darkness. No compromise is possible. The historian 
of the Old Testament recognized this truth, and said that the 
Israelites were commanded by Jehovah to exterminate the 
Canaanites." But such an argument is a moral anachronism. 
The only possibility for the life of virtue was the extinction of 
vice, and the only way to extinguish it was by the extirpation of 
the vicious. Conquest was the watchward of Israel, but conver- 
sion is the countersign of Christ's disciples. Faith in conversion, 
the change from bad to good of any creature on this earth, is the 
fruit of Jesus' work, and it rests on the knowledge that every son 
of man is potentially a son of God. That is the faith which has 
overcome the world. 

Every civilized nation which plants a colony in Africa owes the 
natives the best fruit of its civilization, and every Christian who 
lands there owes them the revelation which has changed his life. 
Our civilization has made us the masters of nature; our science 
has showp us the pit from which we were digged; our religion 
has shown us the goal of human progress, the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. The Son of Man is the brother of every human being. 
Every human being has latent possibilities greater than any ex- 
cept Jesus has dreamed of. 

Of course, this is doubted. The phrenologist comes with a 
skull to show the limitation of Africa's future. The aesthete 
declares that there has been nothing of beauty made in Africa. 
The bigot declares that the Negro is under the curse of Canaan. 
But the cure of pessimism is a knowledge of history. The feeble 
spark upon which depended human habitation, art and music, 
literature, science, and religion, never came to its perfection 
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while isolated from kindred sparks. The glory of Hebrew song 
had notes that were learned in Egypt and Babylon. Grecian 
wisdom sprang to full life after the touch of Oriental mysticism 
brought in the host of Xerxes. Roman law made Spain and 
Gaul and the forests of Germany a fit dwelling place for men. 
Shakespeare and Bacon, Milton and Cromwell, were the children 
of Saxon invasion and Roman mission and Norman conquest. 
The thirteen feeble colonies which once stretched along this 
coast would never have expanded into a mighty nation but for 
the incoming of every nation under heaven. This history might 
all be traced back again. American liberty in France, French 
influence on all Europe, English missions in Germany, Teutonic 
power in Italy, Greek culture in Persia. Backward and forward 
the great tide of civilization has swept, under the secret influ- 
ence of the heavens, and made the world what it is. But all this 
time Africa has been like some inland sea, far from the influence 
of the great currents of life. Is it strange that there has been no 
progress ? 

Suppose the little island of England had been isolated in like 
manner, what would be its condition to-day? Let me quote 
from a recent speech of the venerable Dr. McCosh : 

'* They painted their bodies cerulean, often with the figures of 
animals; they wore long and shaggy hair, and were clothed with 
skins. They believed in gods many and practiced the mystic 
rites of the Druids, in which there was nothing to give them 
moral and spiritual ideas. They offered human sacrifices, which 
were supposed to be pleasing to the gods. A community, of 
women, including mothers and daughters, fathers and, sons, was 
the rule of the family. They offered prisoners of war as sacri- 
fices well pleasing to the gods, and in times of danger their best 
men submitted to death to appease their deities.' '* Might not 
this, with slight change, be written of the tribes of Africa? Well, 
that is a description of our British forefathers before the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. 

IV. The touch of life by life has been the cause of the gldvance 
of civilization and Christianity in Europe, Asia and America; 

* Extract of speech of Dr. McCosh at the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
October, 1890. Reported in the Boston Evening Transcript. 
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and however great may have been the influence of individuals 
like Augustine, St. Colombo or St Francis Xavier, or Eliot or 
Judson or Livingstone, the real force must be the colony, for only 
in the colony can the brotherly' life preached by the heralds be 
realized. 

That is the work which opens before your Society to-day. If 
Liberia is to be preached as a refuge for the blacks oppressed and 
denied their rights in the land which their labor has enriched, 
then, in my judgment, it will meet with but small support ; for 
the American people intend that they shall be given every oppor- 
tunity open to the ignorant and afflicted of every land to quit 
themselves like men. And that healthy public opinion which 
will not simply pass resolutions, but will teach school and preach 
the Gospel and act as the friend of the Negro, will make the con- 
ditions of his life more and more favorable for the development 
of his manhood in citizenship and Christian fellowship. But if 
any of them are hearing the voice which bids them, **Go, see 
whether it be well with thy brethren * ' (and your report shows 
that many thousands have applied for passage in the last year), 
then I say every encouragement should be given them to under- 
take a work which may have more momentous issues than we can 
anticipate. 

It was the nucleus of the English in the thirteen colonies which 
held the seed of constitutional liberty until the season was suffi- 
ciently advanced to bring it to maturity. Why may not Liberia 
play the same part in the great drama of which Africa is to be the 
stage ? It is the one colony founded in love and faith. Its only 
fault has been its weakness. If a steady stream of choice emi- 
grants could flow from this country to Liberia for twenty years, 
then its financial difficulties would be relieved, its internal im- 
provements pushed to completion, and its commerce extended. 
Then think what it is we should see? A native Protestant 
democracy in Africa ! Such a state would be indeed an asylum 
for the oppressed when the great conflict breaks like a tornado 
over the land. Such a state would be the great radiating sun for 
the diffiision of light. It would have an advantage which no 
European colony, such as the Congo Free State, can have, for 
the presence of white men serves to emphasize the difference 
between white and black mqn, whereas the sight of civilized and 
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Christianized Negroes is a monument of the possibilities of the 
African race. That that race is to be exterminated by the armies 
of Europe cannot be believed. It has a future, and that future 
may be largely influenced by the Republic of Liberia, and the 
great blessings which her citizens have received, even in the house 
of bondage, be given the people of Africa. 

Of course before such a stupendous work can be contemplated 
with any definite expectation of success, Liberia must be a much 
greater power than she is to-day. She needs men, not a mere 
increase in numbers, but an increase in men of character — men 
who believe that religion is not a crying of "Lord, Lord,** but 
the daily doing of **the will of the Father in heaven." Such 
men cannot easily be found among those who have behind them 
centuries of Christian culture. It need not surprise us that the 
calm and serious character, whose corner-stone is self-control, is 
not the characteristic of those whose ancestors three generations 
back were ** children of wrath** — the instruments of everv un- 
bridled lust in Africa, and whose only training was the tyranny of 
slavery, having for its motive obedience^ but from which the 
liberty of service was necessarily unknown. Still each year in- 
creases the number of those who have never felt the blight of slav- 
ery ; and, while it is true it increases the number of those who have 
known the corruption of license, it still remains a fact that the 
world has never seen a race with such a past, showing such 
good fi*uit now and better hope for the fiiture. Every year it 
will be easier to find those who having heard with great exulta- 
tion Christ's command, " Call no man your master on the earth," 
are listening to his further words, ** For one is your Master, even 
Christ." One such family in Liberia may be to Africa what 
PrisciUa and Aquila were to Europe, for whom not only Paul 
**gave thanks, but all the churches of the Gentiles.*' To help 
such on their way is the special work of your Society. 

But it cannot end there ; Liberia, as well as America, needs 
common schools — the great nursery of citizenship. For the tra- 
ditions which have been brought from here will soon perish if 
an atmosphere capable of receiving and imparting the ideas which 
are the meat and drink of thoughtful men is not created. This 
must be the work of schools for boys and girls, and then will come 
a demand for larger learning, and there, as elsewhere, they that 
ask will receive. 
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Above all there is need of the support of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. How glad we would be to learn that the Liberians had 
cast away the old party names which speak more of war than of 
peace, and were engaged in laying the foundation of the church 
of Africa, modeled not on any American sect, but taking such 
outward form as its peculiar needs suggest, and filled with the 
spirit of Christ; training native Evangelist ignorant of Trent, 
and Westminster, and Dort and Andover, and Lambeth, but 
knowing much of Wilberforce and Judson, and Corey, and 
Marsham, and Johnson, and Paterson, and Livingstone — Ah, 
we are asking more of Liberia than we dare do. Let us hope, 
however, better things for ourselves and them. What might 
they not do ? What glories might they not reach ? Who dare 
limit the work in Africa ? 

V. I have called this address The Undiscovered Country. 
What is it? Almost all of Africa, of the world, is known ; only 
the ice-floes of the north and south remain unexplored; only the 
details of the picture of the earth remain to be filled in. It is 
tame work compared with the deeds of the heroic spirits who, 
from Columbus to Stanley, have pushed into the great mystery, 
and returned with the treasures of the earth. What remains ? 
Is it not sad to think that the spirit of adventure has exhausted 
itself; that no new worlds to conquer appear? It would be sad 
if it were true, but it is not true. The earth beneath our feet is 
Undiscovered Country. The stars which smile each night upon 
our ignorance are Undiscovered Country. But greater, more 
mysterious, more absorbing than all, is the nature of man ; its 
history, its power, its future. That is the great Undiscovered 
Country which man will yet explore. 

We know the general outlines of it in the East. Its charac- 
teristics are dignity and patience, but it is ever tending to degen- 
erate to sloth. The North has shown great tenacity of purpose 
and nobility of aim, but marred by self-satisfaction and coldness 
of heart. The West is full of energy and ingenuity, but not 
unmixed with coarseness and selfishness. 

Where is a people whose characteristic is a capacity for the 
reception of the Divine Love, as the East has received the im- 
mensity of God and the West His power ? May it not be found 
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among the children of the South ? Do you say the suggestion 
is arbitrary ? 1 answer no. I remind you that the two charac- 
teristics of the Negroes in the awful days of the civil war were 
fidelity and affection ; and if it be true that **Zeus takes away 
half a man's yirtue in the day that slavery comes upon him,*' 
what may we expect when they enter upon the * * liberty of the 
children of God/* 

But, indeed, our faith is not empirical, it is scientific. The 
scientist knows that a field or mountain or plain seen for the first 
time is essentially natural. It is a part of the great Nature in 
which he believes, and subject to the same laws which influenced 
the farm when he was a boy and the garden in which he played. 
But the great interest of his life is the discovery of the infinite 
manifestations of the glory of nature. 

So we look on man wherever found. We see that the African 
is human; we know, therefore, that he is subject to the same in- 
fluences which have moulded men the world over. We believe 
that he has hid treasures which it will be his joy to become con- 
scious of, and the world's glory to see. 

The darker the room, the greater the mystery ; the deeper 
the mystery, the keener the interest ; the fuller the interest, the 
larger the expectation; the larger man's expectation of God's 
glory, the more intense will be the thrill of joy when God again 
reveals himself in man. When the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ shines in darkest Africa some feature of the Divine 
Image will be brought to light which the world has not yet seen. 

The Civilization and Conversion of Africa — that is the work 
which presents itself before this Society. The colonization of 
Liberia with Negroes, who, feeling that their race has now been 
called, in the purpose of God, to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
rejoice in the opportunity to be not mere preachers of the Good 
News, but examples of Christian civilization the like of which has 
not been seen since the Mayflower brought religious liberty to 
this continent — perhaps since Augustine led his monks to Can- 
terbury. 

May it be the office of your centennial preacher to tell of great 
deeds done and ripe fruit gathered in the harvest that will surely 
come. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS. ' 15 

I have thought that it was my privilege to tell you of the dream 
of the Old Century, and if it seems to any of you that this dream 
of the Undiscovered Country of God's glory in man rests upon no 
reality, I would remind you that it is but the special form of a 
dream which has filled the world with a new hope. 

** Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. 
Say to them that are of a fearful heart : Be strong, fear not ; 
behold, your God will come with vengeance, with the recompense 
of God ; he will come and save you. Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing ; for in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
and streams in the desert. And the glowing sand shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty ground springs of water. And an highway 
shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called the way of holi- 
ness ; the unclean shall not pasis over it ; but it shall be for the 
way-faring man ; yea, fools shall not err therein. No lion shall 
be there, nor any ravenous beast go up thereon ; they shall not be 
found there ; but the redeemed shall walk there ; and the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return and come with singing unto Zion; 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads ; they shall obtain 
gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away."* 

Friends of Liberia, when that great work begins in Africa, the 
slaves of America will speak to us as did Joseph to his conscience- 
stricken brethren : ' ' I am your brother whom ye sold. Now 
then be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me, 
for God did send me to preserve life."t One more act of earth's 
tragedy will have been played, and again it will be seen that out 
of evil God brings good. 

* Isaiah, 35: 3-10. 
t Genesis, 45: 5. 
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